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FOREWORD 


Summary of developments during January, 1949 


A cut in the bread ration in Spain, which coincided with the dis- 
appearance of bread-rationing and the return of croissants in France, indi- 
cated that the internal situation in Spain is not improving and that the 
alliance with Argentina is not producing what might be supposed to be its 
first consequence: an abundant supply of wheat. Spain strove hard to in- 
prove its relations with non-Hispanic countries, as evidenced by a military 
rapprochement with U.S. authorities in Germany, the sending of cultural 
missions to the Moslem. countries and, at the same time, thus showing ad- 
mirable impartiality, the offering of a haven and Spanish citizenship to 
the descendents of Sephardic Jews who had proved their love of Spain. In 
order to explain this last paradox, it should be remembered that, after 
having expelled the Jews in 1492, the Spanish government has claimed, much 
more recently, to be their protectors in the countries of the Levant. While 
historically this claim was intended to give Spain prestige in the eastern 
Mediterranean, Franco's latest pro-Jewish gesture was undoubtedly aimed at 
securing the benevolence of the Western Zionists, Despite the references 
to the Sephardic descendents of Spaniards, the new Madrid synagogue was 
the gift of an Ashkenazi Jew, while the rabbi is English. It is perhaps 
significant that, while the Argentine government has seemed to be anti- 
semitic, Perén recently proclaimed himself the protector of the Jews. 


In Portugal, the electoral campaign between two rivals of mature years 
(Carmona is 79, his adversary 82) has been characterized by some indiscreet 
remarks by the Minister of War warning that the army might take action if 
the opposition did not show more discretion. One wonders if the success 
of the army in some Latin American countries has passed unnoticed in the 
Spanish Peninsula. 


In Mexico, the heated debate about the merits of Jufrez and of the 
Revolution he inspired has continued to the accompaniment of indictments 
of the patriotism of each side by its adversaries. Central America is 
enjoying more quiet than it has for some time, The Organization of American 
States seems to be keeping the peace between Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 
Perhaps the most significant news is that President Arévalo of Guatemala, 
who, a few years ago, was the great enemy of the American fruit companies, 
seems now to be taking their side in their dispute with the extremist labor 
groups, and has publicly called them "public service" companies. 


In Colombia, the chief event during the month of January was the 
Bolivarian . Eucharistic Congress held in Cali. There seems to be perfect 
harmony between the Church and the present government of Colombia. The 
Venezuelan Junta strengthened its position by obtaining recognition from 
the United States, but a group of Latin American countries, led by Chile, 
where fear of a coup inspired by the military governments of Argentina and 
Peru is real, attempted in vain to have Venezuela summoned before the tri- 
bunal of the Organization of American States. 
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In Peru, the Junta of General Odrfa has maintained an uneasy peace, 
while relations between the civilian governments of Chile and Bolivia, who 
are united in their opposition to militarism, were suddenly embittered by 
the rumor that Argentina was ready to help Bolivia to acquire that great 
desideratum, an outlet to the Pacific. Whether, as Argentina later claimed, 
this was due to a misunderstanding of an interview which Perén gave to a 
Bolivian newspaperman, or whether there was indeed a suggestion in Perén's 
remarks that Chile should take care not to offend Argentina, it remains 
true that the incident rubbed salt into the wounds of land-locked Bolivia. 


The center of interest in Argentina continues to be the proposed re- 
form of the constitution, It is difficult to analyze the reasons for some 
of the changes, while the feasibility of others seems to be in question even 
in the minds of many Argentine government leaders. Paraguay has gone 
through another revolution; the hope for any return to civilian normalcy 
in that unhappy republic seems to have no basis in the petty tragicness of 
the situation. By way of contrast, the Switzerland of South America, 
Uruguay, has been so peaceful during the last month that there is no sec- 
tion on developments there in this month's Report. 


Our Brazilian specialists seem much concerned about the rise of anti- 
American feeling in that republic, which they attribute to a mixture of 
conservative nationalism and anti-imperialistic communism, into which has 
been injected a variety of issues such as the oil-question, the dollar 
shortage and other economic difficulties, Despite this, the government of 
President Dutra has shown a stability which has surprised some observers, 


Animosity has continued to be the keynote of public life in Cuba. 
President Prio Socarrés has not kept his promise to suppress terrorism, 
while his blaming the previous administration for the large deficit he 
inherited has led former president Grau San Martin to declare publicly that 
he regretted having chosen Prfo Socarrés as his successor. The position 
of the Dominican Republic in the Caribbean seems to have been strengthened 
a little, while Haiti has remained quiet. In Puerto Rico, the main concerm 
of the new Governor, Mufioz Marin, seems to have been education and the 
possibility of developing local industries, 


In all, there has been little violence in Latin America during the 
month of January, 1949, and it is to be hoped that this peace is not 
transitory. 
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THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Spain's strategic importance in the event of another war was given 
added recognition this past month when Major General William H. Tunner, 
commander of the combined Anglo-American Operation Force in Berlin, flew 

to Madrid from Wiesbaden, Germany, on a mission that was veiled in secrecy. 
In return, Lt. General Apolinar Séenz de Buruaga, Subsecretary of Aviation 
for Spain, headed a group of Spanish air officials on a trip to Wiesbaden. 
Later on in the month the military, naval and air attachés of the United 
States Embassies in London and Moscow flew to Madrid for conferences with 
high-ranking Spanish military men. The purpose of the visits was not 
revealed. 


Evidence of Spain's desire to play an increasingly important role in 
the affairs of the Mediterranean area was given when the Institute of 
Mediterranean Studies announced that it would send representatives to the 
Moslem countries bordering that sea to acquaint them with the purposes 
and tasks of the institute. In addition, a college for Arabic and Islamic 
students was opened in Barcelona, A reciprocal agreement abolishing pay- 
ment for visas was signed between Spain and Italy, indicating possible 
closer cooperation between the two countries. 


The desire of Spain to regain its cultural prestige and to strengthen 
its influence in the Philippines was seen in an announced proposal to in- 
crease the number of scholarships granted to Philippine students for study 
in Spain, to encourage the exchange of professors between the universities 
of the two countries, and to establish in Manila a library devoted to 


Spanish culture and language. 


A movement to attract badly-needed tourist dollars was backed by the 
proposal of the Spanish Minister of Foreign Relations that the United 
States and Spain sign a reciprocal agreement abolishing payment for visas. 
In addition, the exchange rate of pesetas was made more favorable for the 
American tourist when the government announced a new rate of 25 pesetas to 
the dollar, as compared with the former rate of 16.40 pesetas to the dollar. 


The Institute of Hispanic Culture announced that it is offering a 
series of Hispanic World prizes for the best book on the possibilities of 
the development of commerce between Spain and Hispanic America, for the 
best motion picture script on the life of Spanish and Hispanic American 
students at Madrid's University City, and for the best article or series of 
articles on the culture of Hispanic America. The prizes will be granted on 
October 12, during the Fiesta de la Hispanidad, as Columbus Day, formerly 
the Dfa de la Raza, is now known in Spain. 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco granted permission this past month for 
the opening of the first synagogue in Spain since the Civil War. The syna- 
gogue, located in Madrid, will serve as a place of worship for the thousand 
or more Jews of that city. In addition, Franco offered full citizenship to 
descendents of the Sephardic Jews, the last of whom were exiled in 1492 to 
Turkey, Greece and Egypt. Applicants for citizenship will be carefully 
screened on the basis of their "love for Spain." 
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The government canceled its scheduled liquidation of CHADE, the 
Companfa Hispanoamericana de Electricidad, which is owned by foreign capi- 
tal, Such a move is evidence of the easing of the government's policy 
toward foreign holdings, since liquidation of foreign-owned companies would 
destroy Spain's credit abroad. 


The Council of the Kingdom has been named the highest consultative 
body in the land, It consists of members from all branches of the legis-— 
lative and administrative departments of the government and must be con- 
sulted by the chief of state before war or peace can be declared, before 
any heir to the throne can be proclaimed king and before royal marriages 
can be contracted. 


The Pope granted Franco the power of naming five candidates for the 
office of bishop or archbishop, from which five the Pope chooses three and 
Franco then selects the final one. The Archbishop of Tarragona was chosen 
in this manner during the past month. A similar power, the patronato real, 
was formerly held by Spanish kings. 


On January 10 the bread ration was cut from 200 grams daily to 150 
grams for the lower classes, from 150 to 100 for the middle classes, and 
from 100 te 80 for the upper classes. The ration was last raised on Octo- 
ber 10, the anniversary of Franco's accession to office as head of state. 
An editorial in Ya, Madrid daily, stated that the new ration cut is due to 
the isolation of Spain by other countries. It condemned the United States 
for helping its ex-enemies while it denied help to Spain, the first nation 
"to warn the world about the dangers of communism," 


There was talk in Madrid of the extensive uranium deposits in Cérdoba 
province which make Spain the fourth nation in the world in known uranium 
reserves, and of the possibility of the future development of atomic power 
to make up for Spain's deficiency in coal, petroleum and hydroelectric 
power. 


PORTUGAL 


The most important news from Portugal during the past month has been 
the campaigning preceding the coming presidential election. The candidate 
of the party in power, General Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, now 79, 
who has been President since 1926, is opposed by General José Norton de 
Matos, 82, head of the Masons in Portugal. Voters will go to the polls on 


February 13. 


The government is allowing temporary freedom of expression during the 
campaign and is permitting the radio and press to present the views of both 
parties to the public. The government radio promised to re-broadcast 
Matos!’ speeches exactly as those of the members of the government party are 
broadcast. The press, though seemingly free to write what it pleased, has 
found itself subject to a censorship established to eliminate from articles 
submitted by both parties all "insults, invectives or anything similar that 
might arouse resentment or cause difficulty." Despite the light censorship, 
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the Portuguese press has been able to criticize the government openly for 
the first time in 22 years. 


When several newspapers became too vehement in their criticism of the 
government, however, Minister of War Lt. Colonel Santos Costa warned the 
opposition press to proceed with more caution and said that the army was 
ready to take action if necessary. 


The Minister of the Interior, Augusto Cancela de Abreu, announced the 
detention of 30 members of the opposition party who, he claimed, were sus- 
pected of being members of the outlawed Communist party. 


General Matos stated that he advocates "complete freedom of worship, 
belief and reunion." He declared that he would win the election if it were 
completely legal and if the government did not use any violence, He in- 
sisted on having representatives of his party take part in the ballot 
counting to counteract any government move to fix the election results. 

"It does not matter whether I win or lose the election," he said. "I have 
already won the main victory...having freed the Portuguese people from the 
fear of expressing their opinions against the existing government," 
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MEXICO 


The speeches by the clericalist, anti-Revolutionary Sinarquistas at 
the Ju4rez Memorial in Mexico City on December 19, 1948, provoked the in- 
tensive political and "patriotic" activity noticeable throughout Mexico 
during January. Political parties at the national, state, and local levels; 
labor organizations, schools, veterans' organizations and professional 
groups (such as the Masonic lodge Suprema Luz), gave vent to their desire 
to vindicate the honor of Jufrez against those who last December found 
satisfaction in damning the memory of Hidalgo, Morelos, and Jufrez. These 
repercussions are still continuing and will reach their climax during the 
official celebrations of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional being 
held throughout the country on February 5, the thirty-second anniversary 
of the promulgation of the present Mexican Constitution. They have taken 
form in public speeches, gatherings, parades, editorials, national and 
local legislation, and general rededications to the principles of the 
Revolution. 


Perhaps the words spoken by Colonel Chamorro before the monument to 
Felipe Carrillo Puerto, the revolutionary hero of southeastern Mexico, best 
express the general sentiment. Speaking before the federal, state and 
municipal officials, the school children, and the labor and veterans* 
organizations of Campeche, he said, "Let the conservatives know that they 
will never again, like beasts of burden, pull the carriage of Marfa Carlota 
through the streets of Mexico, We, the liberals who learned from Judrez ’ 
Leandro Valle, Ignacio Ramfrez, and Santos Degollado the love of our coun- 
try, are ready to defend our doctrines before tribunals or in any place 
chosen by the clericals, The Sinarquistas, for their ignoble actions, 
should be punished as an example. Mexico cannot retreat as the Sinarquistas 
would have it. Mexico will continue its ascending march with the good 
revolutionists. Benito Jufrez is remembered as a hero and as an example 
of patriotism," 


Elections for governors of seven states and for all federal deputies 
are to take place between June and August. In view of this fact, one 
interpret some of the patriotic outbursts during January as preliminary 
political campaigning. Already the P.R.Lhas restated the qualifications for 
party candidates, "...they must be men of honor with a revolutionary 
background." 


A circular sent to all the committees of the P.R.I. sets down the themes 
which must be developed during the thirty-second annual celebration of the 
"Magna Carta," as the 1917 Constitution is known, The political manifesto 
recommends that the following tenets be developed: 


1) The Constitution of 1824 was made to break the last ties 
of oppression which held us to Spain. 


2) The Jufrez Constitution, promulgated in 1857, and the Laws 
of the Reform has as their principal objective the avoid- 
ance of intervention of the Church in state affairs. 
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3) The Constitution of 1917 is the document which fulfilled 
the deepest longings of the people. 


4) The Constitution is the program of the Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional, We live in a regime of law, and the govern- 
ment of President Aleman represents adherence to that law, 


The P.R.I. has another problem at hand in the form of Mexico's modern 
social security system which was established with the advice of a group of 
national and internation al experts who formulated a system adjusted to 
Mexico's own social and economic conditions. Although the plan has been 
in operation for only five years, it has functioned successfully, requiring 
only occasional adjustments. But since the membership increase has been 
from 185,382 families to 500,000 families, and since medical equipment and 
services are more costly, it has not beén possible to adjust the financial 
phase of the system, and a deficit of 21 million pesos resulted in 1947. 


The new propositions before the national Congress propose 1) to reform 
the social security legislation by increasing the administrative staff so 
as to provide additional service, and 2) to adjust social security fees in 
order to assure financial equilibrium. They would require all employers 
to pay a certain percentage for social insurance, would raise monthly pen- 
sions from 16 to 50 pesos, increase the minimum for funeral expenses from 
200 to 250 pesos, provide disabled widows with a pension equal to 36% of 
their previous monthly earnings, provide orphans with a monthly monetary 
allowance until the age of 16, or until 25 if incapacitated or if enrolled 
in a public educational institution, would require employers to pay the 
medical expenses for their uninsured workers hurt in industrial accidents, 
and would furnish layettes to expectant mothers. 


In spite of the fact that the Mexican Institute of Social Security has 
suffered from lack of funds, it has constructed 11 clinics, 3 sanitariums, 
64 medical posts, and 11 laboratories, It has developed 11 maternity cen- 
ters and opened 54 pharmacies, All this was done between 1946 and 1948. 


The extra money needed to balance services and expenses will come from 
an increase in the amount of social security taxes to be paid by employers. 
The government's and employees’ quotas will remain almost the same, 


Another phase of Mexico's effort to put its financial house in order 
is the bank reform laws which have been drafted and debated in Congress 
and are about to be promulgated. The new bank laws are aimed at keeping 
Mexican banking away from commercial speculation and orienting it toward 
national development of projects. The laws have two main objects: 1) to 
assure that a larger share of private banking funds be used for long term 
loans to public and industrial enterprise; 2) to create and perfect loan 
Systems that will comply with the loan requirements incidental to the various 
types of production enterprises, At the same time the new laws aim at pro- 
tecting the interests of depositors by restricting the banks in their loans, 
which now may be made only to enterprises which offer adequate guarantees 
and are in line with the economic interests of the nation. During the 
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last few years, industry and agriculture have complained of the difficul- 
ties encountered in obtaining the type of credit necessary to their develop- 
mente In most cases, private banking has been prone to extend credit only 
for the transport of raw materials or for the harvesting of crops, and even 
then loans have been made at prohibitive conditions and rates of interest, 


Despite financial reverses in various phases of governmental activity, 
Mexico's movie industry has made rapid progress both technically and 
financially during the last year. The premiere of the Mexican movie Rancho 
Grande was held in Caracas, Venezuela, during the first week of January, 
1949. Firsteday receipts totalled 7,523 bolivares (about $2,083 or 14,000 
pesos)» This represents a financial success for Hispanic American films. 
Rancho Grande is a cinecolor version of All4 en el Rancho Grande, which 
had its premiere in Mexico City in October, 1936, The older film has re- 
tained its popularity through the years because of its typical Mexican 
rural scenery and story. Rancho Grande surpasses it only by the utiliza- 
tion of technical advances. 


In December, 1931, the first Mexican moving picture appeared. Since 
then, there has been a great increase in production as the following chart 
shows: 


Year Films produced 
1931 1 
1932 4 
1935 26 
1936 19 
1937 32 
1938 43 
1941 28 
1942 47 
1943 55 
1944 65 
1945 76 
1946 79 
60 
1948 80 


Mexico occupied third place in world film production during 1948. The 
United States produced 322 films and France produced 90 films. The Mexican 
motion picture industry has also shown much progress in photography. The 
film Marfa Candelaria won first honors in the International Film Festival 
held at Cannes, France, in 1946; the industry is also using many of the 
finest actors of the Hispanic screen, such as Marfa Félix, Dolores del Rfo, 
Jorge Negrete, and Pedro Armend4riz from Mexico; Luis Sandrini, Libertad 
Lamarque and Marga Lépez from Argentina; Sara Guasch and Malfi Gética from 
Chile; Federico Martinez Baena and Armando Calvo from Spain; Leonora Amor 
from Brazil; René Cardoza and Carmen Montejo from Cuba; Fernando and Mapy 
Cortés from Puerto Rico; Sally Blane and June Marlow from the United States. 
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Mexico City now has seven major movie studios which employ over 5,000 
people and produce a variety of films ranging from typical rural love 
stories to sophisticated novels. These films have an average cost of 
450,000 to 648,000 pesos. One outstanding exception is the coming picture 
La Vordgine from the novel by Jose Eustasio Rivera, which has cost weli over 


a million pesos. 


The rapid rise in quantity and quality of Mexican films has been partly 
the result of the competition offered by films abroad, The cost of pro- 
ducing an American film is defrayed by first showing it in the United 
States. When the film is offered to Hispanic American theatres, it has 
already. paid for itself and can be offered for a reduced amount. Mexican 
films must pay for themselves by being shown abroad; therefore, they cannot 
be offered at a low cost. This competition has influenced Mexico's pro- 
ducers to make films in quantity and quality that will compete with films 


from other countries. 


According to the detailed reports of reform and rehabilitation of 
Mexico's industries and institutions, it would appear that Mexicans will 
never finish modeling and remodeling their country. Few public services 
can operate without some protest or cry for reform. The opening days of 
the school year in January brought about some agitation for bigger and bet- 
ter schools in spite of the fact that this year 22,500 more children will 
be enrolled in the public school of the Federal District. But increased 
facilities still cannot accommodate all the children, and a preferential 
enrollment system favoring those who were enrolled the previous year gives 
many parents occasion to protest to the authorities when their children are 
unable to attend school. In general, crowded conditions exist in the pri- 
mary grades. Because of the lack of facilities, definite prerequisites for 
entrance to the secondary and technical schools have been established, which 
keep many from enrolling; therefore the Secretary of Public Education has 
estimated that to solve its educational needs Mexico still needs about 
700 million pesos for buildings alone, 


-10- 
CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The latest incident in the Belize conflict occurred late last month 
when the Guatemalan government protested Great Britain's proposed plan to 
send European and East Indian immigrants into Belize. Guatemala has de- 
clared that this move is merely another scheme to change the present status 
of the territory and inject new problems into the dispute. Great Britain 
has not as yet replied to the protest. Guatemala still refuses to submit 
the controversy to the International Court of Justice on a purely legal 
basis, without the equal consideration of the historical, geographical and 
moral implications. Another international disagreement occurred in January 
when the Dominican Republic accused President Juan José Arévelo of shelter- 
ing members of the Caribbean Legion on one of his estates and of cooperating 
with Mexican Communists, These accusations were promptly denied by 
Arévelo's secretary. | 


The Guatemalan Government has suspended the right of assembly in 
those sections of the republic in which United Fruit Co. plantations are 
located, because of the friction caused by the long-standing conflict be- 
tween the organization and its workers, The Liberal government's declara- 
tion that the United Fruit Co. "constitutes a public service" seems to 
differ greatly from its former position against the so-called monopolistic 
practices of the foreign corporation. 


The Guatemalan Institute of Social Security has initiated long-range 
plans for the building of 67 hospitals throughout the republic, the largest 
of which will be a central hospital of 1000 beds in Guatemala City. The 
program will cost from 25 to 30 million dollars and is to extend over a 
period of 20 years. 


HONDURAS 


On January 1, Juan Manuel GAlvez became President of the Republic of 
Honduras for a term of six years. Two significant facts characterize this 
change of office; 1) after Carfas' sixteen-year dictatorship the transfer 
of the presidency came about peacefully, and 2) for the first time in Central 
America a ceremony of this nature was attended by representatives from 29 
countries, GAlvez previously held the post of minister of war before re- 
signing to campaign for the presidency. At the inauguration ceremonies he 
pledged himself to a democratic regime and has begun the fulfillment of 
that promise by restoring all guarantees to political exiles, This declar- 
ation has brought about the return of numerous Hondurans to their father- 
land, among them, Alfredo Trejo Castillo, leader of the Liberal party, who 
had taken refuge in El Salvador. Former President Tiburcio Carfas stated 
thet he would retire from public life but would continue the direction of 
“he National party which elected Gdlvez to office last October 10. 


Another problem which President G&lvez faces is that of Honduras' un- 
favorable balance of trade, which was about 15 million dollars in 1948. 
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This situation may be partially relieved by an increased volume of commerce 
with Mexico. At present this trade is retarded by lack of sufficient 

ships sailing between the two countries’ Atlantic coast ports, and by the 
inefficient and expensive truck services that connect these ports to in- 
land centers. Plans are being set up in an effort to overcome these diffi- 


culties. 
EL SALVADOR 


Lt. Colonel Manuel de Jesiis Cérdoba, head of the military Junta now 
governing El Salvador, resigned in a move which gave complete control to 
Major Oscar Osorio. Osorio is considered to be a Liberal and is expected 
to live up to the ideals of the Revolutionary Council more closely than 
his predecessor. Soon afterwards the army of El Salvador was placed under 
the direct command of the Junta. 


After a delay of over a month, the United States finally recognized 
the new government, emphasizing that this did not signify approval of 
revolutionary moves to gain governmental control nor support of their re- 
sulting political administrations. Most of the other American nations 
have followed a similar policy. Chile, Uruguay and Bolivia, however, have 
withheld recognition. These three nations are united in their protest of 
the recognition of governments which assume power by force. 


COSTA RICA AND NICARAGUA 


Relations between Costa Rica and Nicaragua remained unsettled during 
January as charges and counter-charges flew back and forth. Meanwhile, the 
military commission of the Organization of American States began its inves- 
tigations. Made up of members from Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, Paraguay and 
the United States, it replaced the original investigating committee. The 
commission found that sporadic fighting was still taking place along the 
border, It recommended the formation of military observation groups made 
up of members from neutral countries and equal representations from Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. This proposal was submitted to the 0.A.S. Council in 
Washington, after apparently having been made known to the two governments. 
Costa Rica announced acceptance of the suggestion. The Council, however, 
timidly rejected it and urged the commission to finish up its work quickly. 
At the same time it announced a Nicaraguan proposal for a peace pact with 
Costa Rica, The pact would in effect agree to "let bygones be bygones" and 
bind the parties to avoid any future offenses. The Council welcomed the 
suggestion with obvious relief. The Costa Rican Government, however, had 
some reservations. It pointed out the fact that while the original commission 
had declared Costa Rica guilty of permitting groups hostile to Nicaragua to 
remain on its soil, nevertheless, if such groups did exist, the worst damage 
they had caused to Nicaragua was apprehension, whereas the rebels which 
Nicaragua had permitted to attack Costa Rica had caused a number of deaths 
23 well as an expensive mobilization and disruption of normal civilian ac- 
civities. It seemed likely that the Government of Costa Rica would sign no 
agreement which might prevent it from demanding payment from Nicaragua for 
the damage caused by the invaders. With the early firmmess largely gone from 
its actions, the Council of the 0.A.S. was at last reports still studying 
the case. No immediate solution was apparent. 
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PANAMA 


Within two months, out of eight inhabitants of the town of Pacora who 
had been attacked by a mysterious disease, six had died. The symptoms 
were ominous, and laboratory tests confirmed the worst suspicions, "Yellow 
jack" was back in Panama after an absence of 43 years. The disease, once 
eradicated, had apparently worked its way north from one of the several 
known pockets in the jungles of South America, While it seemed that there 
was no immediate danger of an epidemic, U.S. Army health authorities had 
vaccine flown into the Canal.Zone, and it was likely that doctors of the region, 
whose knowledge of yellow fever was theoretical, would now have the doubt- 
ful privilege of observing it at first hand. 


Over a period of three weeks, various Panamanian officials let it be 
known through speeches and press releases that U.S. overtures to re-open 
negotiations for Panama Canal defense bases would be kindly received. 
However, no official request was made by Panama that such talks begin, and 
U.S. authorities were silent. Panama seemed eager to reach an agreement, 
hoping thus to bolster her crumbling economy, The U.S. attitude caused some 
observers to suspect, despite Colombian denials, that talk of an Atrato River 
canal was part of the United States strategy to force Panama to modify some 
of her demands.» 


Former President Jiménez left Panama last October for a vacation in 
Europe just after being succeeded by President Dfaz Arosemena. Some mem- 
bers of the National Assembly objected, saying that they wished to ques- 
tion him about his administration, He replied that on his return he would 
be perfectly willing to face any interrogation, Jiménez came back to 
Panama in January and was promptly requested to appear before the Assembly. 
The interview was scheduled for the last week of January but no information 
about the meeting has been made public. 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 


COLOMBIA 


Residents of Bogota, returning to the capital after the extended 
Christmas vacations, found several innovations. Modern automatic telephone 
service had been established by Ericsson Ltda. of Sweden, which has also 
installed dial telephones in the Colombian cities of Honda, Ibagué, Armenia, 
Manizales and Neiva. At present there are 16,000 subscribers in Bogoté, 
but it is expected that there may be 40,000 before the end of 1949. A 
second novelty is the line of new trolley-buses now functioning from Avenida 
Chile. Also, the enforcement of the laws stipulating hygienic requirements 
for the sale of alcoholic beverages had become effective January 1. 


It was announced in January that the first contingent of Lithuanian 
immigrants had arrived to engage in agricultural labors, The announcement 
was tardy, however, for the 74 Lithuanians had reached Cartagena on 
October 5, 1948. The majority of them are from Kowno, the capital of 
Lithuania, They are Catholic and anti-Communist and were brought to 
Columbia by the Committee for Displaced Persons, a private religious organ- 
ization which is financed by personal donations. Only seven of the immi- 
grants are trained in agricultural methods, 


The cost of living in Colombia continues to rise. During the past 
few months wholesale prices for food have consistently dropped while retail 
prices have risen. Thus the consumer has paid more and the producer re- 
ceived less. In an attempt to rectify this discrepancy, violation of price 
controls, hoarding and speculation are to be considered as grave offenses, 
incurring serious penalties, 


Concern has also been registered as the 1947 drop in foreign invest- 
ments in Colombia has been accentuated by an even sharper decline in 1948. 
Between 1941 and 1946, foreign capital investments in Colombia increased 
300%, due largely to U.S. investments in petroleum exploration and exploita- 
tion, but now the trend is reversed. Speaking on the subject in Medellin 
in January, John K, Hill, superintendent of the Frontino Gold Mines, 
stressed that foreign investors first ask stability of government relations, 
and that if the country wishes to attract capital, certain minimum guaran- 
tees will be necessary. 


Colombians have been preoccupied also by the decline in U.S. agricul- 
tural prices and its possible effects on the price of coffee in the New 
York market. From 1942 to 1945 New York quotations on Colombian coffee re- 
mained stationary. In 1946 they began to climb. In 1945, Medellfn coffee 
was quoted at 16.25 cents, and in December at 34.49 cents per pound. In 
January of 1949, prices suffered a slight reduction because of the entrance 
of Central American harvests on the market scene. Optimistically, the 
Colombian journals point out that Brazil continues to decline as a pro- 
ducer of coffee and that consumption is greater than production.. In 1948 
world production was estimated at 28,775,000 sacks while world consumption 
was caleulated at 29,600,000 sacks. The deficit was filled from the surplus 
of former years which had been stored by Brazil and Colombia, 
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The Colombian political scene in January has been characterized by 
journalistic accusations and counter-accusations from both parties, Much 
of the dispute has raged over the recent electoral reforms, Political 
agitation and campaigning for the June elections has already begun. The 
Liberals announced their intention to hold a grand manifestation on 
February 7, the first anniversary of the last public address of Gaitan. 

The Conservatives countered with a request for government permission to 
hold mass meetings throughout the country on April 9, the first anniversary 
of the Bogot&é revolt. As well as being commemorative, the Conservative 
demonstration is intended as an expression of confidence in the government 


of President Ospina Pérez. 


In the second week of January an ecclesiastical decree prohibiting 
the reading of the Liberal party newspapers of Bucaramanga, Vanguardia 
Liberal and El Democrata, was delivered from all pulpits and published in 
the Catholic press of the country. Under pain of mortal sin, the buying, 
selling, reading or the listening to the reading of either newspaper are 
prohibited. Copies of the decree are to be sent to the President and to 
other government officials, as the prelates believe this to be not only a 
moral question but also one of public order since the Liberal papers had 
incited the public against various ecclesiastics, 


On the morning of January 26, the bells of the 23 churches of Cali 
rang to announce the arrival of Cardinal Clemente Mfcara, who, as the rep- 
resentative of Pope Pius XII, was to preside over the first Bolivarian 
Eucharistic Congress. More than 40,000 people were at the airport, and 
Eucharistic flags and white handkerchiefs were waved in greeting. Until 
the arrival of the first Roman Cardinal to visit Colombia, the most popular 
figure of the Congress had been Fray José Mojica, ex-cinema actor of Mexico, 
who is now a Franciscan friar in Peru. In the matter of reception cere- 
monies, Cardinal Mfcara is accorded by civil authorities the honors due 
the chief of state of a friendly country. He was officially greeted by 
Foreign Minister Eduardo Zuleta Angel, and 57 bishops from the Bolivarian 
countries and others which had sent delegations also took part in the 
ceremonies. 


Msgr. Mfcara, eighth Cardinal of the Catholic Church, formally opened 
the Congress. Within four days, 450,000 Communion wafers were distributed 
and more than 20,000 people received the Eucharistic sacrament for the © 
first time. Pope Pius XII addressed the Congress by radio on January 30, 
and President Ospina Pérez also spoke at the closing ceremonies. 


ECUADOR 


The political crisis occasioned by the collective resignation of the 
cabinet ministers was resolved as the ministers complied with the request 
of President Galo Plaza that they continue in their posts, Eduardo Salazar 
arrived in January from Cuba to assume the post of Minister of the Interior. 
He brought a personal message from President Prio of Cuba, inviting Equador 
to join the spiritual union of democratic American republics. 
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Given great importance in the papers of Ecuador is the proposed visit 
of President Galo Plaza to Colombia, President Ospina personally extended 
an invitation to the President of Ecuador to visit Bogot& in February. Galo 
Plaza has accepted, and official approval for his absence from the country 
has been given. | 


The Minister of Finance, Mart{fnez Quirola, has declared that Ecuador 
is now up to date on the payment of her foreign debts, including those to 
the Import-Export Bank, 


VENEZUELA 


Political and international events in Venezuela remain in the spot- 
light this month. Former President Rémilo Gallegos came to the United 
States, where he expressed his satisfaction with the explanation given by 
the State Department concerning the presence of Colonel Adams in the 
military barracks and Presidential Palace when Gallegos’ government was 
overthrown on November 24 last year. 


According to information received from Cumand, Venezuela, the military 
Junta in Caracas sent a delegation to talk with former President Gallegos 
about the possibilities of his returning to Venezuela to resume his duties 
as president. Gallegos denied having granted an interview to such a commis~ 
sion. 


Shortly after the military coup of last November, Dr. José Rafael 
Pocaterra was sent to Washington to persuade the United States government 
to grant recognition to Colonel Chalbaud's government. Later others joined 
Dr. Pocaterra's mission. The United States delayed recognition of Venezuela's 
military government, but finally granted it on January 21, after having con- 
sulted with several Hispanic American republics. The important position 
of Venezuela as one of the principal oil-producing countries in the world, 
and the large investment of American capital in that republic, undoubtedly 
affected the decision of the United States, 


The news of recognition was received with disfavor by some Hispanic 
American governments and gladly by others. It was argued by those favoring 
recognition that such a course was in harmony with Article 35 of the 
Bogota Conference. Not all of the Latin American governments had recog- 
nized Venezuela's new regime when the United States announced its decision, 
but it is believed that they will eventually follow the latter's example. 


The new Venezuelan government is said to be ready to reestablish re- 
lations with Spain and the Dominican Republic, while the Spanish Republican 
Government—in-exile announced that it has broken all relations with the mili- 
tary Junta in Caracas. Chile has been outspoken against the Junta and has 
directed the opposition to recognition. Bolivia and Uruguay openly joined 
Chile while some other governments refrained from making a public declara- 
tion, Venezuela was accused by Chile of breaking the Montevideo Treaty on 
political asylum by refusing to allow Rémlo Betancourt to leave the country. 
Soon after President Gallegos was ousted, Betancourt, president of Accién 
Democr&tica party, fled to the Colombian Embassy, Later it was requested 
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that the military Junta grant him a guarantee of safe-conduct. This was at 
first refused. Later requests were sent by intellectual leaders, parliament 
members, and deputies, as well as the Colombian Government which had offi- 


cially invited Betancourt to come to Bogot&. 


Venezuela in turn accused Chile of "hostile conduct" because the latter 
appealed to the Council of the Organization of American States in Washington 
to look into the "negligence" of the military Junta in refusing safe-conduct 
to Betancourt... Venezuela advised Chile not to interfere since it was 
wholly a domestic matter. The Council of the 0.A.S. did not have to con- 
sider Chile's request, however, because Venezuela granted safe-conduct to 
Betancourt shortly after Chile's accusations were made known, The one-time 
President of Venezuela, accompanied by his family, left for Jamaica. He 
has stated that he will remain there to write a book on Venezuela and later 
will come to the United States, where he will lecture on the alarming events 
in Venezuela under the military Junta. He declared that there are over one 
thousand political prisoners in his native country. 


The diplomatic situation between Chile and Venezuela is still unsettled. 
The Venezuelan Government, in order to "protect its international prestige," 
recalled its ambassador, Colonel Juan Jones Parra from Santiago. Chile 
likewise recalled its ambassador, Rodrigo Gonzflez, from Caracas. The 
Government of Venezuela has declared that it has nothing else to say on the 
matter. This could mean that it is up to Chile to make the first move to 
reestablish diplomatic relations, 


The military Junta in Caracas has promised to hold free elections as 
soon as possible, If elections are held, many observers maintain that they 
will not be truly democratic since the Junta has declared the Constitution 
of 1945 void. Colonel Chalbaud stated that his government will be conducted 
under the terms of the 1936 Constitution which does not provide woman's 
suffrage and is generally less democratic, 


On January 17 the oil workers of Maracaibo rallied to a call made from 
secret broadcasting stations to join in a protest strike against the military 
Government. The strike was serious enough to cause all oil companies to 
suspend activities. Maracaibo is the capital of the state of Zulia, where 
a million barrels of oil are produced daily. This is 80% of all the oil 
produced in Venezuela. The strike was the first one since the new govern- 
ment took over; the majority of the oil workers were members of the out- 
lawed Accién Democrftica party. The strike ended January 21. The Minister 
of Labor in Caracas, assured the workers that the labor policies of the 
military Junta will be based on the labor laws and agreements now in effect 
and that the workers! unions will be permitted to continue as long as labor 
legislation is obeyed. 
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PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The beginning of the year 1949 found Peru with a newly approved budget. 
Of the total, the Ministry of Finance and Commerce will receive the largest 
portion, and the Ministry of Education the next largest. This proportion 
would seem to indicate that attempts will be made to brighten the future 
of Peru and the Peruvians. There are, however, other possibilities to be 
seen in the new budget. When the allotments for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps are added, they reach a sum that runs a close second to the allot- 
ment for the Finance Ministry and outdistances that allowed for education. 
Peru, too, appears obsessed with the tendency to spend huge sums for 
military purposes at the expense of the more constructive phases of govern- 
ment such as education and legislature. 


More immediate to the internal political life of Peru is the new 
allotment for Congress. It has been reduced from an approximate 9 million 
soles in 1948, to 2 million soles for 1949. The reduction is possible 
because the Government has stopped paying the congressional salaries. 

The salaries will no longer be paid, because Congress no longer exists. 
It is the end of a Congress that has been, since 1945, both a reflection, 
and a cause of the growing internal strife. (Hispanic World Report, 
November, 1948) 


In his New Year's message to the people, General Manuel Odrfa made 
the rather contradictory statement that the only way for the country to 
return to constitutional normalcy was through new elections, which would 
be held as soon as the country returned to normal. General Odrfa condemed 
Bustamante's regime as useless because of the latter's lack of understanding 
of the problems of his country, and because of his failure to deal properly 
with the dangers of totalitarianism, an obvious reference to Aprismo. 


As General Odrfa continued quietly with his Perén-like social and 
economic reforms supposedly aimed at righting the past wrongs to his 
country, the pulses of the people quickened when the spotlight was again 
focused, though briefly, on the opposition. Manuel Odrfa and his 12 minis- 
ters took over complete dictatorial powers to govern by decree. The 
suspension of civil rights was renewed. At approximtely the same time, 
Haya de la Torre, leader of the outlawed Aprista party, appeared in the | 
‘olombian Embassy, seeking asylum and a safe-conduct visa. Excitement | 
was aroused in both capitals. In Bogoté, headlines proclaimed that the 
Colombian Embassy in Lima was surrounded by national police, crouched 
behind machine guns. In Lima, La Prensa stated in large headlines its 
views against Haya de la Torre's being allowed to escape his just punish- 
ment. Colombia's objection to the surrounding of the Lima Embassy by 
police was brushed aside with the explanation that the guard had been 
placed there as a protective measure, The excitement in Bogota even 
reached the point of producing a small demonstration. The leader of the 
so-called Indoamericanist movement reportedly was granted safe-conduct, 
but the Peruvian Government declared its intention to ask his extradition 
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later in order to bring him to trial for the Callao incident. The Odrfa 
Government claims that Haya de la Torre is not a political exile, whose 
life is in danger, but merely a common criminal trying to escape punishment. 
To ease the tension created by the whole affair, General Odrfa has assured 
the world that his government will respect the rights of asylum. Just 
whether extradition can or will be carried out is a problem for the future. 
Peru can try to reclaim Haya de la Torre on the basis of his being a common 
criminal, or can ignore him on the basis of his being a political exile 

with the right of asylum, 


The incident of the Bolivian corridor was not ignored in Peru. The 
post-revolutionary, pro-Government newspaper, Nuevo Tiempo of Lima published 
an editorial extolling the fine character of Perén, as demonstrated by his 
generous thoughts in regard to Bolivia, and scolding Chile for her guilty 
conscience, obvious in that her thoughts turned immediately to the Pacific. 
It may have been a boost to Peruvian pride to be able thus’- to slap Chile 
in the face, but in any case, a rapprochement with Argentina was apparent; 
on the streets of Lima, the people talked excitedly of the impending arrival 
of Sefora Eva Duarte de Perén on a visit to the Peruvian capital. 


CHILE 


The political events in Chile, in the majority of instances, have a 
surprising quality about them. That quality is a certain stability in the 
governmental and economic system that eventually manifests itself, even 
though it might seem for a while that the dreary patterns of violence and 
intemperance, familiar in other parts of the American continent, would be 
likely to appear. 


With all the sensationalism attached to the recent plots allegedly 
fomented by neo-Fascists within and without the country, and by Argentines, 
Communists and other groups, one gained the impression Chile was beset 
with such intensive political fragmentation that the result could only 
be disastrous. However, since the arrest and trial of some of the leaders 
little has occurred to disturb Chilean domestic affability. Toward the 
end of January two concrete measures further indicated a relaxation of 
official anxiety: firstly, the Government, freely renouncing the extra- 
ordinary powers assumed last year as an anti-Communistic measure (Higpanic 
World Report, November, 1948), expected the elections coming in March to 
be carried out in an atmosphere of full constitutional liberty. The second 
indication was the announcement that the camp for political prisoners at 
Pisagua, located in the desolate northern region of the country, would be 
closed immediately. Hundreds of Communists and other agitators have 
supposedly been detained in this institution. However, it has been reported 
recently that 28,000 Communists' names have been dropped from the voting 
lists under the provisions of the Law for the Defense of Democracy. 


As though a kind of malignant see-saw were governing Chile's political 
relationships, the sedative domestic situation was accompanied by stim- 
lated international tension. Evidently the part played by Chile in the 
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War of the Pacific has never been forgotten, for in the early part of this 
month the old question of Bolivia's right to an outlet in the Pacific was, 
either innocently or maliciously, revived by the President of Argentina. 
Perén's solicitude for Bolivan problems caused responses on the part of the 
Chilean Government and press, varying from an attitude of politely diplo- 
matic surprise to a rather sharp reminder that Chile could solve her 
problems vis-4-vis Bolivia without any unwelcome outside assistance. 


In its international implications, however, the action taken later by 
the Chilean Government proved to be far more significant. On the day that 
the United States announced it was extending diplomatic recognition to the 
revolutionary governments of Venezuela and El Salvador, Chile presented a 
petition to the Governing Board of the 0.A.S., requesting investigation of 
the "negligence" of the Venezuelan Government in not permitting Rémulo 
Betancourt, leader of the deposed Accién Democratica party in Venezuela, to 
leave the country in accordance with the Treaty of Montevideo (which has 
reference to the right of political asylum). Apparently this method was 
used to register a strong disapproval of the military Junta in Venezuela 
since it seems likely that Chile already knew before taking this action 
that safe conduct out of the country had already been or was about to be 
granted to Betancourt. Venezuela, acting with military promptness, accuse? 
Chile of hostile behaviour and called home its ambassador in Santiago. 
Technically speaking, how important this move may be is problematical, since 
two days previously, Chile had announced its determination not to recognize 
governments such as those of Venezuela. It is likely that Chile will be 
supported in this attitude by the governments of Bolivia and Uruguay. The 
extent of the political disaccord between the two countries will probably 
be clarified later, Chile's action, while lacking a certain realism, is 
understandable in view of the political orientation traditionally assumed 
by that country. Certainly the steps taken appear pleasantly forthright in 
comparison with the somewhat shoddy or at least opportunistic resaons ad- 
vanced by many countries to avoid making an issue out of the Venezuelan 
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Time magazine for January 24, 1949, published an interesting article on 
the development of the Huachipato steel plant near Concepcién. When the 
full steel production of 235,000 tons is achieved, the Chilean installation 
will be the second largest in Latin America (second only to Volta Redonda 
in Brazil). The production problems are enormous. Although the coal comes 
from nearby undersea veins, the iron ore must be brought from the El Tofo 
mines, owned by Bethlehem Steel, 500 miles distant, while the nearest 
source of limestone is in the Madre de Dios archipelago some 900 miles to 
the south. Over half of the $83 million which the project will cost is 
being furnished by the Export-Import Bank, It is expected that in addition 
to supplying all of Chile's steel needs, the new plant will save millions in 
much=needed foreign exchange. This is another encouraging factor in the 
continuing efforts for economic improvements in Chile which must surely 
blunt somewhat the keen disappointment experienced as a result of the 
political developments in the American continent. 
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BOLIVIA 


In a series of belligerancies culminating in the War of the Pacific 
in 1878, Bolivia and Peru both lost territory to Chile; however Bolivia's 
sacrifice outweighed that of Peru, for the former's only outlet to the sea 
was relinquished. The "mediterraneity" of their country has always impressed 
the Bolivians as being eminently unfair. Considerable mischief, therefore, 
was accomplished early this month when 4 reporter for the Bolivian news- 
paper La Ragén quoted President Perén of Argentina as being ready to 
"collaborate" to aid Bolivia in recovering an outlet to the sea. The 
reaction in Chile was what might have been expected. Curiously enough , 
subsequent details of the interview brought forth the fact that Perén was 
reported to have offered Bolivia a free port in Rosario. The next day the 
reporter, Cabrera Garcfa, attempted to minimize the incident with the 
assurance that Perén did not once mention Chile. The whole affair was 
apparently settled when official assurances were given that "direct negotia- 
tions" were the best method to solve any such question. Despite considerable 
Argentine economic penetration, Bolivia's reaction might suggest that it is 
determined to maintain the independent character of its politics as well as 
the good will of its more powerful neighbors. The domestic situation seems 
to have become sufficiently quiet to permit the lifting of the state of 
seige declared approximately three months ago. As a result, many members 
of the conservative opposition group, Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario, 


are returning to La Paz. 


The region around Santa Cruz, east of La Paz and the other population 
centers, has always been regarded as a potential frontier for Bolivian 
expansion. Its warm climate and quantities of arable land present a possible 
means of solving Bolivia's chronic food shortage. Efforts in this direction 
have been retarded by lack of adequate transportation. This month a Boliv- 
ian commission arrived in the United States to solicit a $26 million loan 
to complete the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway. The Argentine Government 
has appropriated a large sum of money for the continuation of work on the 
railroad from Santa Cruz to Yacuiba on the border between the two countries. 
Developments such as these are urgently needed to place Bolivia in a position 
to trade with the rest of the world as well as to exploit and develop the 
country for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
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RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Per6n's plan to amend the Constitution of 1853 so that it will support 
the Peronista platform has already produced some concrete results. Accord- 
ing to the present Constitution, "the necessity of amendment must be de- 
clared by the Congress by a vote of at least two-thirds of its members; but 
it shall not be effected except by a convention called for that purpose." 

In the election of December 5, 1948, the Peronista candidates ran on a re- 
formist ticket and won 109 of the total 158 seats. This gave the Peronistas 
the necessary two-thirds vote and enabled them to call the convention.- Thus 
Perén has used the legal means provided for amending the Constitution. 


The constitutional reform has been a major issue between conservatives 
and reformists and has caused strong public feeling pro and con. Those 
who have caught the nationalistic spirit | of the social and economic trans- 
formation now taking place under the Peron regime, claim that the Constitu- 
tion of 1853 is no longer adequate for their program. On January 10, Perén 
presented his propositions to the convention and stated that the primary 
purpose of the reforms was to insure 1) the present happiness of the people 
and 2) the future grandeur of the nation, He reiterated that the only 
articles he proposed to change had to do with the economic and social wel- 
fare of the country. Of the 110 original articles, 54 are to be modified, 
47 will remain as they are, 9 will be deleted and 6 new ones will be added. 
There follows a summary of the most important innovations proposed. 


The preamble will include an expression of the irrevocable decision to 
constitute a socially just, economically free, and politically sovereign 
nation, 


Article 4. A few words added to this article dealing with the National 
Treasury will legalize such activities as those already being carried on by 
the Argentine Institute for Trade Promotion (I.A.P.I.). 


Article 5, Education and public health will come under the control 
of the Federal Government. 


Article 14. The worker will have the right to just compensation for 
labor, proper sanitary working conditions, social security, a minimum wage, 
and in case of unemployment will be protected from eviction. Children and 
expectant mothers will be guaranteed protection. The State will provide ade- 
quate food, clothes, and shelter for the aged, in case the respective fami- 
lies are unable to do so. 


Article 14 is followed by three new articles which will give Perén an 
an opportunity to adopt a more energetic attitude towards communism. The 
first of these articles specifically excludes national or international 
organizations whose principles are inimical to those defined by the Consti- 
vution, The second establishes limitations on political freedom, Individuals 
are permitted to theorize freely on other political regimes but they must not 
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use this privilege to undermine the basic principles of the nation. By 

the third article the Government forbids all militias other than those of 

the State and will also forbid the wearing of uniforms or symbols of organiza- 
tions other than those of the State. 


Article 17. Property is to be guaranteed only when it serves a so- 
cial function and will be subject to taxes, restrictions, and obligations 
established by law in the interest of general utility. Measures will be 
adopted to divide the large estates into small agricultural units and to 
provide land and water for the creation of new communities. Expropriation 
can be ordered by congress in the general interest of the public. 


Two new articles will be inserted here, The principal object of capital 
is the promotion of social welfare and will therefore be at the service of 
economy. Man shall not be exploited by man or by capital in any of its 
manifestations, The State may monopolize a given industry or activity, hav- 
ing as a basis for action the public interest under the limitations of the 
fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution. All public services are 
to be state monopolies, All natural resources or sources of energy will 
become the inalienable property of the State. Compensation will be paid 
to provinces. 


Article 20. Any foreigner residing in the country for two years, 
whether for a continuous period or not, will have the right to choose be- 
tween applying for citizenship or leaving the country. This change would 
affect some 30,000 British subjects, about 4,000 United States citizens, and 
hundreds of thousands of Italians and Spaniards as well as many people of 
other nationalities. Several diplomats have already made appeals to have 
the petition for citizenship placed on a voluntary basis. Thus far the 
Argentine government has not issued an official reply to the query. 


Article 23. In addition to the state of seige, there is to be a state 
of precaution and alarm which may be declared in case of public disorder. 
Constitutional guarantees will not be suspended but will be limited to the 
extent necessary in a given area, The power of the chief executive to 
arrest and transport people from one place to another wilt be limited to a 
period of not more than 30 days. 


Article 30. To amend the constitution, a two-thirds vote of those 
present will be necessary. 


Article 37. There will be one congressman for every 100,000 electors 
of fraction thereof not smaller than 50,000. 


Articles 42 and 46. Senators and representatives will be elected for 
a period of six years. Elections are to be held every three years, at which 
time new members will be elected directly by simple plurality of the popular 
vote 


Article 81, The president and the vice-president will be elected by 
simple plurality of the popular vote of the provinces and territories. In 
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the new document, the articles prohibiting reelection of the president will 
be omitted. When Perén referred to this change in his speech to the con- 
vention on January 10, the Peronista delegates applauded for a period of 
ten minutes. He acknowledged the ovation and added that at the age of 53 
he would probably not be able to accept another six-year term. 

Article 87. The number of cabinet ministers will be increased from 
nine to twenty. The new plan will give the rank of minister to some of the 
former administrative secretaries. 


The opposition to the reform is headed by the Radical party with the 
vocal support of the Communists. The method they are employing of boycotting 
the assembly will not be of any avail because amendments can be ratified by 


the simple two-thirds majority of those present. 


On January 19, President Perén announced a drastic reorganization of the 
economic machinery of his government. The reorganization involved the crea- 
tion of two new ministries to take the place of the National Economic Coun- 
cil, and Miguel Miranda, known as the "economic czar," was left without a 
job. Orlando Maroglio, former president of the Central Bank, was placed in 
charge of the Ministry of Economy. This new Ministry of Economy will take 
over the powerful Argentine Institute for Trade Promotion (I.A.P.I.) which 
for years has had a virtual monopoly on exports and imports. Alfredo Gémez 
Morales was appointed Minister of Finance and as such will also be president 
of the Central Bank. Pending reorganization, the N.E.C. is headed by the 


Minister of the Treasury. 


Concurrently with these developments, the Central Bank began to prepare 
new tariff schedules which would correspond with a devaluation of the peso 
to encourage foreign exporters. This change in currency would apply only 
to foreign trade; as for the domestic market, the dollar=peso exchange 
remains unchanged, $1 to 4.80 pesos. In banking circles, there is the 
belief that a change in this ratio signifies the abandonment of Miranda's 
trade policies. As a part of the plan to control inflation and to prevent 
the sky-rocketing of foreign currency prices the Government intended to 
force private dealers to pay not more than 10% above prices quoted daily by 
the Central Bank for the dollar and other hard currencies. However, the 
price of the dollar continued to rise and at one time it was quoted at 11 
pesos. More recently it has come down to a somewhat stable level of 10.20 


pesos per dollar, 


Later on an official statement was made by the Ministers of Finance, 
Economy, Treasury, Commerce and Industry which opposed Miranda's policy. 
They insisted that a change in foreign exchange rates would result in a 
flood of manufactured goods which would eventually strangle the incipient 
Argentine industry. Before the whole question had died down, the new head 
of the N.E.C., the Secretary of the Treasury Ramén Cereijo, who has replaced 
Miranda, cancelled all import permits and ordered all government departments 
to hold up already issued permits. It is obvious that the government has 
decided to make an inventory of gold and foreign currency before spending 
any more of these holdings. A surprising clause in the new order requires 
that exchange permits be obtained in order to trade with soft—currency 
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nations. Hitherto Argentina's chief concern has been to protect her dwind-~ 
ling supply of hard currencies, U.S. dollars, Swiss and Belgian francs, 
Portuguese escudos, and Swedish kroners. The new order indicates that 
strict regulations are also going to be applied to French francs, Spanish 


pesetas and English pounds. 


The chaotic financial situation of Argentina has brought as a conse- ) 
quence the postponement of the Inter-American Economic Conference scheduled 
to be held in Buenos Aires on March 28, 1949. In Argentina at the beginning 
of the month rumors spread that the conference would becalled off. The 
Argentine government was not willing to let American economic experts have 
a close look at the shaky structure upon which the finances of the nation 


rest. 


In a recent session of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
an agency of the Organization of the American States, it was agreed to 
postpone the conference until an "adequate agenda" had been prepared. 


Argentina is behind schedule on meat deliveries to Britain as called 
for by the Andes Trade Pact which specified 400,000 tons of chilled beef 
and 20,000 tons of canned beef. The situation came to a head this month 
when the Argentine Foreign Minister, General Sosa Molina, held a conference 
with the British Ambassador in Buenos Aires, Sir John Balfour, and notified 
him that Argentina would adhere to the terms of the Andes Treaty and at the 
same time hinted that his nation would make a cash payment for undelivered 
meat. The reasons given for Argentina's failure to deliver the quantity 
fixed by the contract were, 1) insufficient fattening of animals, which 
delayed exports, 2) a prolonged drought in the cattle raising area, 3) the 
delay of some breeders in delivering cattle in the hope of securing higher 
prices, and 4) an increased domestic consumption. The reaction of British 
public opinion was swift and violent. They are tired of Argentina's policy 
of tightening the belt of the British lion. The News Chronicle commented 
"drought or no drought, other countries are said to be getting supplies by 
the simple process of offering more money. It is questionable whether 
Sefor Perén and his friends appreciate how much ill will they have created 
abroad by their cynical exploitation of the world's food shortage. That 
shortage will not last forever. The British people will be behind their 
government if it decides to stand up to this kind of blackmail." 


It is clear by now that Argentina will default on shipments of 60,000 
tons, which has forced British Minister of Food Strachey to announce that 
meat rations will be cut one-sixth; in spite of this the British are going 
ahead with plans to negotiate another agreement. Preliminary discussions 
have already begun between Bramuglia and Sir John Balfour to be followed 
by the visit of a British technical mission which will arrive in Buenos 
Aires by the middle of February. 


Argentina continues to push forward its program of barter and bi-lateral 
“greements with countries located on both sides of the iron curtain. A new 
trade agreement was entered into with Hungary, from which Argentina expects 
to get diesel engines and replacement parts in return for vegetable oil, 
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animal fats and hides. A similar agreement has been made with Poland, call- 
ing for large deliveries of coal and plywood in exchange for animal products. 
Recently Argentina has engaged in negotiations by which Italy will purchase 
between 300,000 and 500,000 tons of wheat and Argentina will buy 3,300 tons 
of Italian rayon in return. An important aspect of the Italo-Argentine 
agreement is the fact that Argentina has quoted lower prices than before, 

88 per 100 pounds of wheat, which is more in accordance with prevailing 
international prices. This recent operation coupled with the end of a 
sellers market in commodity futures has prompted Argentina to send a repre=- 
sentative to the International Wheat Conference which began in Washington 
January 26, and to join the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 


Nations. 


The Chilean Military Tribunal has officially announced that, contrary 
to the opinion formerly held, the recent plot to overthrow the government 
of President Gonz&lez Videla was not inspired by agents of any foreign country. 
After the preliminary hearing, it was believed that agents closely connected 
with the military hierarchy of Argentina were involved in the plot, but the 
Military Tribunal has found that not to be the case. Chilean-Argentine rela- 
tions were tense again this month because of another issue. Early in January, 
Perén granted an interview to a Bolivian reporter from La Ra zon of La Paz. 
While speaking about Bolivia's long cherished desire for its own seaport, 
Perén stated that his attitude toward such aspirations was one of sympathy 
and comprehension. When the report of this interview was published in La Paz, 
its tone led many to believe that Perén had promised to use force if necess- 
ary to obtain a port for Bolivia, presumably that of Arica, in northern Chile. 
This was part of the seacoast Bolivia gave up after the War of the Pacific 
in 1879. In Chile the interpretation given to Perén's statements showed 
clearly that Chileans took it as a threat to their own country. (See under 


BOLIVA). 


These incidents are evidence of the present state of nervous tension 
existing in Latin America, heightened recently by the problems involved in 
the recognition of de facto governments. Apparently no one knows whether 
or not the recent revolutions are part of a concentrated movement against 
democracy, but it is certain that the decision of Uruguay, Chile, and Bolivia 
not to recognize the de facto governments of Peru and Venezuela is not in=- 
spired by any warm feeling of good=-neighborliness toward the Perén regime. 

On the contrary, they do not trust Perén and would welcome the opportunity 
of joining with other countries to form a democratic front. 


Senator Dennis Chavez, Democrat cf New Mexico, has just returned from a 
short visit to Argentina and other South American countries on what seems to 
have been a _— will tour. In his report he praised highly the work of 
President Perdy and added that in case of another emergency "Argentina would 
be on our side When Sefiora Eva de Peron announced that she was sending 
clothing for 600 needy Washington D.C, children from her Social Assistance 
Foundation, Chévez assured the press that Sefiora Perén had only charity in 
“ind and made the gift with the best of intentions. The Children's Aid 

“ociety, to whom the clothes were sent, and the State Department were startled; 
aowever they formally accepted the gift with gratitude. Sefora Perdén has 
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made similar gifts with the best of intentions to war-trodden countries 
such as Italy, but many people felt this gesture to be merely an attempt 
to embarrass Uncle Sam and give her descamisados an opportunity to enjoy 
a hearty chuckle at our expense. The youthful recipients of her charity 
did not mind the implications at all and were very grateful. 


Not everyone in the ,United States looked on Argentina with gratitude. 
As a protest against Perén, North American and Canadian philosophers 
have declined an invitation to attend the First National Congress of Phil~ 

osophers of Argentina, which will be held this year at the National 

University of Cuyo in Mendoza. The announcement was made after the annual 

meeting of the American Philosophical Association in Charlottesville,. 

Virginia. In a letter to President Peron, the Association made a formal 

protest against certain practices which are contrary to the ideals of the 
democratic countries of the world. The latter pointed out that many pro- 

fessors of philosophy have been relieved of their positions, prematurely 

retired, or have resigned in protest against the Perén government. 


PARAGUAY 


In a quick and bloodless revolution the government of President Juan 
Natalicio Gonzélez was overthrown on January 30, 1949. The president sought 
asylum in the Brazilian Embassy in Asuncion, while members of his own cabinet 
successfully assumed control of the government. On January 31, retired 
General Raimundo Rolon was sworn in as provisional President and a new cab= 
inet was appointed. The National Assembly in an emergency session elected 
Rolon to succeed the deposed Gonzalez until new elections can be held. 
According to the Constitution, the elections must take place within the 
next two months. 


The revolt had been led by Secretary of Labor Augusto Saldfvar, and 
other members of the cabinet who formed a dissident faction within the ranks 
of the Colorado party. Among those members of the Gonzalez cabinet who re~ 
mained loyal to him were Leandro Prieto, Minister of Interior, and Manuel 
Talavera, president of the Colorado party. In Washington the revolution 
was considered a continuation of the perennial struggle for power among the 
leaders of the Colorado party. It has been ruled by strong man tactics 
which have resulted in a series of revolutions. Gonzalez was elected in 
national elections last year, being the only candidate, and assumed control 
as chief executive on August 5, 1948, after personally leading a revolt 
against President Higinio Morfnigo who threatened to prevent the legal 
transfer of power. After that time Gonzalez had little peace and quiet. 

Less than three months after his inauguration, a strong barracks revolt 

under Colonel Carlos Montanaro attempted and almost succeeded in taking over 
the Government. In addition to the opposition encountered within the ranks 

of his own party, he was also threatened by constant pressure from those 
parties declared illegal. This group included the Liberal, Febrerista and Com- 
munist parties and political refugees in other countries who were conspir= 

ing against Gonzalez. Exiled leaders of these groups expect no change in the 
attitude of the new government toward them. The Army and Police have let it 

be announced that they would guarantee law and order in the whole republic, 
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thus indicating their support of the coup. Argentina has ann 

intention to continue relations with the new government, ads beta, as 
2 the case of Venezuela, refuses to recognize a government established by 
orceé. 


BRAZIL 


It is perhaps an exaggeration to say that the keynote of news from 
Brazil in January has been anti-American feeling. Yet there is no doubt 
that anti-Americanism exists and seems to be increasing, fostered by a 
precarious economic situation combined with the desire for economic indepen- 
dence and encouraged by propaganda from the ultra-nationalists and the out- 
lawed Communist party. 


Evaluation of the exact amount of influence Brazilian Communists have 
had on public opinion is difficult, for they now work through "front" and 
"transmission belt" organizations, whipping up intense nationalist feeling 
and painting Brazil's traditional friend, Uncle Sam, as an over-fed, cigar= 
chewing imperialist. Reports from Brazil say that from Belém to Pérto Alegre 
signs have appeared bearing the slogan "0 Petréleo € nosso" ("The oil is ours"} 
harping on the petroleum issue which is one of the principal means being used 
to create ill will between Brazil and the United States. In an editorial for 
the Washington Sunday Star, news commentator Edward Tomlinson cites other 
evidences of Communist influence. The effective strike in the Rio Doce Val- 
ley development was allegedly maneuvered to slow down iron ore shipments to 
the United States, and just recently the historic Andrebina religious festi- 
val was transformed into a mass demonstration against U.S. exploitation of 
Brazil's oil fields. 


Among the upper circles of Brazilian society, in the diplomatic world, 
and among important industrial leaders, the long-time cordiality and good 
will between the two countries continues, but the man in the street treats 
American visitors with noticeable coolness. Returning tourists have told 
of having been waited on with reluctance by Rio shopkeepers and even having 
been refused rides up to Corcovado mountain by Rio taxi drivers. 


Evidence that Brazilian-American friendship still continues among govern- 
ment and diplomatic officials is confirmed by a dispatch from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs announcing that President Dutra has been invited by 
President Truman to visit the United States as an official guest. Dutra has 
accepted the invitation, which was extended by Truman once before during 
his 1947 visit to Brazil, and he hopes to arrive in Washington by May 18, if, 
in accordance with the Constitution, his trip is approved by the legislature. 


In the "state of the union" message delivered by Dutra at the beginning 
of the year, the President discussed some of the commendable achievements 
of his administration in railroad development, heavy industry, agriculture 
(particularly wheat and jute), education, and malaria control. He also 
made some significant statements about the 1950 elections and the Brazilian 
democratic regime. These statements may have been made with an eye to the 
fact that former dictator Getulio Vargas still lurks in the shadow of the 
political arena and is expected to stage a comeback in these elections. In 
his message, Dutra expressed his vigorous faith in the constitutional regime 
and democratic institutions declaring (perhaps with Vargas's interventores 
in mind) that the political autonomy of state governments has not been 
hampered and that federal and municipal units are governed by authorities 

freely chosen. He advised that politicians should take advantage of this 
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climate of tranquil confidence to influence a wise choice of a president in 
1950. 


A short time before Dutra gave his message, Vargas stood before a 
Brazilian Labor party convention and announced that he was disgusted with 
the present political regime. The party promptly elected him president, a 
post he has held in an honorary capacity for many years. Since his ousting 
by the armed forces in 1945, Vargas has been living in semi-retirement in 
southern Brazil, although he nominally holds a seat in the national Senate. 
Laborites say his prestige is rising and many expect him to have a strong 
influence on the 1950 presidential race, perhaps being drafted by his party 
as a condidate. Pedro Salgado Filho, a Labor party leader, stated in 
hackneyed political terms, "Senator Vargas is not a candidate for President, 
but, of course, if the people want his candidacy, we must comply with their 
wishes." Posters with big letters declaring "Ele voltar&" ("He will return") 
are appearing, reminiscent of others used in the 1945 presidential race, 
in which Vargas was not a candidate. 


Conflicting reports from Brazil indicate that Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, one- 
time Brazilian Ambassador to the U. S. and more recently President of the 
U. N. General Assembly, may appear as the only presidential candidate not 
only for the National Democratic and Social Democratic parties, but also 
for Vargas's Labor party. The states of Sdo Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul 
are leading the Aranha movement, and Minas Gerais and Bahia are expected 
to add their support. Word from the Brazilian Communists reveals their 
bitter opposition to Aranha, who they charge is a "tool of Washington." 


February may bring news of important decisions made by the National 
Congress, called into special session by President Dutra on January 16 to 
consider among other things the ambitious SALTE Plan, the petroleum question, 
and the coffee problem. A bill for the recuperation of areas in Minas Gerais 
inundated by floods in December has been submitted to the Congress, which, 
aside from empowering the executive to pay indemnities on property losses, 
would open a special credit of 214 million cruzeiros for immediate realiza- 
tion of numberous flood projects in this area. 


On the international scene, Brazil is busily making friends with other 
nations, finding markets for its products and strengthening economic ties 
wherever possible. Prominent among these efforts are the recent negotiations 
for a commercial pact with Portugal and the sending of a mission to London 
to discuss the Brazilian debt to Britain with British financial experts. 
Senhor Vieira Machado, Executive Director of the Superiritend@ncia da Moeda e 
Crédito, has been sent by Dutra to London to discuss various financial agree- 
ments made with Great Britain last year. On his way he stopped in Lisbon 
for several days, where, in an interview with the Associated Press, he 
emphasized the strong ties binding Brazil and Portugal and announced that 
& special commission would soon be established to draw up a commercial pact 
and payment agreement between the two countries. "Portugal can buy and pay 
for everything she wants in Brazil, and we hope she will buy more," Machado 
Stated, then added, "The coastal provinces of Portugal should develop more 
commercial exchange with Brazil, so that we may buy more Portuguese goods." 
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In regard to the possibility of a free port | in Lisbon for Brazil, similar 
to the one Spain has granted Argentina in Cadiz, Machado said the measure 
might be as important for Portugal as for the rest of Europe, but that this 
problem was not included in his mission. This reveals Brazil's desire for 
a free doorway into Europe, a privilege sought by many nations in the West 
ern Hemisphere. 


Discussion with British officials of the Leopoldina, Great Western, 
and South Bahia Railways, as well as the liquidation of the so-called 
"Coffee Loan" are on Machado's agenda while in London, and he has expressed 
confidence that the British Government will give complete support to the 
Brazilian Government in these financial matters. 


The aforementioned anti-American campaign against "Yankee imperialism" 
has created a major problem in Brazilian economy. The nation's great 
ambition at present is industrialization, but to achieve this two things 
are necessary: natural resources and capital. With the exception of coal, 
Brazil has the resources, but it lacks the capital necessary to develop 


them. 


At the end of the war it had a very large supply of dollar reserves 
plus sizeable gold deposits in U.S. banks. These holdings were, in fact, 
considered to be greater than any the nation had ever possessed in its en= 
tire financial history. During the years immediately following the war, 
however, the reserves were rapidly depleted by the purchase of equipment 
needed for the industrialization program, by the payment of dividends on 
foreign capital investments and interests, and by the importation of non- 
essential consumer goods. By the beginning of 1948 Brazil's dollar holdings 
were so greatly reduced that the government was forced to adopt the system 
of import licensing now in effect. Under it only essential "producer goods" 
are permitted to enter the country. Since its inception this policy has had 
a very beneficial effect upon Brazil's unfavorable trade balance with the 
United States, statistics through October indicating that the unfavorable 
balance for 1948 probably will not exceed $10 million, whereas in 1947 it 
reached nearly $200 million. 


Despite the marked improvement in its foreign trade situation, Brazil 
still does not have the dollar stocks necessary to carry out its program of 
economic development. The only solution in the opinion of many Brazilian 
economists lies in securing the aid of American private capital. The chief 
obstacle to this solution is the current campaign against any foreign 
interference in the development of the country's resources. Brazil's prob= 
lem, then, is how to acquire the capital it needs so badly and at the same 
time pacify the nationalists. 


Some answer to this problem undoubtedly will be offered soon, when 
the joint Brazil-U.S. technical mission presents its recommendations as 
to the most effective methods for executing Brazil's industrial program. 
The mission, composed of Brazilian and American economists, has for the 
past six months been engaged in an intensive study of every phase of Brazil- 
ian economic development. Most of the studies have been completed by now 
and the report should be published sometime in February. 
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It is known that the matter of capital investments has been one of the 
principal items under discussion, and reports indicate that a majority of 
the commission feel two things are necessary to solve the problem of pro- 
viding capital for industrial development, First, better use should be 
made of cruzeiros through improvements in the organization of the Brazil- 
ian capital market. Second, the entry of foreign private capital should 
receive favorable attention and encouragement. Brazilian business men on 
the whole have never shown as much enthusiasm for putting capital into the 
development of basic resources as they have for investing in speculative 
building and real estate deals. This attitude will have to change. As for 
the matter of securing foreign aid, the chief difficulty is political. 
Brazilian leaders will have to find some formula for satisfying both the 
demands of nationalism and the needs of potential U.S. investors. Spec- 
ifically, the commission's report is expected to stress development in 
four major fields: manufacturing, mineral and oil resources, power, and 


transportation. 


One of the most favorable fields for American investors in Brazil at 
present is manufacturing. Despite the fact that exchange-control laws now 
limit the transfer of profits and probably will continue to do so, U.S. 
interests already in Brazil seem to consider manufacturing a profitable 
field there, There now are more than forty American corporations in 
Brazil, but no reliable estimates are available concerning the amount of 
capital invested in them. Both General Motors and Ford have large assembly 
plants in Sao Paulo, while International Harvester is located in Rio. Gen- 
eral Electric has a new factory under construction, and Westinghouse has 
just signed a patent agreement with Electromar, a Brazilian electrical man= 
ufacturing company, under which Electromar will increase its installations 
in Rio and build a new factory to manufacture lamps. Westinghouse will fur- 
nish engineering assistance in the design and construction of the new plants 
and will also train key Brazilian personnel in its factories in the United 
States. A number of American drug companies also have manufacturing plants 
in Brazil, among them, Johnson and Johnson, which has just opened a new > 
pharmaceutical plant. All of the companies are incorporated under Brazilian 
law, as required by the constitution, and some have gone in on a joint 
participation basis with existing Brazilian industries, as for example, 
Revere Copper and Brass has done. 


In the field of mining, the chief difficulty facing the American invest- 
or is the problem of transportation. Brazil's iron and manganese resources 
are great, but poor transportation facilities have been keeping production 
at a minimum. U.S. Steel would like to increase its manganese imports 
considerably, but the railroad between the mines in Minas Gerais and Rio 
de Janeiro is already operating at full capacity. The same difficulty 
with transportation applies to Brazilian iron-ore exports. However, the 
governnent~controlled Companhia do Vale do Rio Doce is rebuilding its rail- 
road from the Itabira mines in Minas Gerais to the port of Vitéria and hopes 
to increase its present yearly export of some 400,000 tons of iron-ore to 
1,500,000 tons by the early 1950's. 
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Indications are that the Brazil-U.S. joint mission will recommend that 
American capital be allowed to develop both mineral resources and trans- 
portation facilities. Since 1940 Brazil has been carrying on a cooperative 
program with the United States for the study of its mineral resources, and 
unless anti-American feeling becomes a great deal stronger, such coopera~ 
tion may be expected to continue. 


It is in the development of Brazil's petroleum resources that opposition 
to foreign capital has been most vociferous. It has slowed down considerably 
exploration of the many areas in Brazil believed to contain sizeable oil 
deposits. Geologists believe that there is oil in the states of Pisuf, 
Maranhao, and on. the Marajé Island in the north, along the Bolivian frontier, 
and in the Paran&é River valley; but so far holes have been drilled only at 
Bahia where the government has sole control of the project. Production of 
crude oil from the Bahia deposits has increased from a mere 273 tons in 1940 
to 12,616 tons in 1947 and 13,221 tons in the period from January to November 
of 1948, but this amount is small compared with the nation's needs. Many 
more deposits will have to be opened before Brazil can hope to supply all 
of its own petroleum requirements. Immense amounts of capital will be nec-= 
essary to accomplish this, as well as expensive special ee er 
technical know-how; all of which Brazil lacks. 


At present there is a bill before the Chamber of Deputies providing for 
the creation of a petroleum code, which, if approved, will permit foreign 
capital to participate in the development and exploitation of mines and 
petroleum. Despite the loud opposition of the ultranationalists, spurred 
on by the Communists, prominent deputies believe the bill will be passed. 


In the exploitation of hydro-electric power, the prospects for American 
investors look good. Brazil's water power potential is enormous, but except 
for a few projects near the larger cities there has been little development 
in this field. The demand for electrical power is great and is increasing, 
and both the government and private companies are busy making plans to meet 
it. The government has several projects already planned, one of the most 
important being the big power development at Paulo Afonso falls on the 
Sao Francisco River. Private companies are securing loans and preparing to 
increase their installations. For example, the Traction Light and Power 
Company of Brazil has just received a $75 million loan from the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Development with which it plans to enlarge its 
plant and increase production in the Sa Paulo-Rio de Janeiro area soone 


One of the major factors in Brazil's economic program is transportation. 
Adequate transportation facilities are essential for the development of the 
nation's agricultural resources as well as its mining and industry; yet 
Brazil's railroad trackage amounts to less than 25,000 miles. No lines 
touch the great areas of potentially rich agricultural land in Goyaz and 
Matto Grosso, and coverage in the farming country of southern Brazil is 
poor. The retarding effect of this lack of railroads on the development of 
the mining industry has already been mentioned. Government plans for rail= 
road construction in 1949 demonstrate that an effort is being made to remedy 
the situation. These plans include joining Rio de Janeiro with Bahia by 
uniting the Central do Brasil with Leste Brasileiro, thus realizing Brazil's 
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old dream of linking the north with the south by rail; the construction 
of a line connecting the capital of Goyaz with Rio de Janeiro, Minas Gerais, 
Sfo Paulo and the southern states; and the extension of the Great Western 
Railroad from Recife to the banks of the S&o Francisco River. 


Brazil's present highway system is also most inadequate, but consider- 
able progress is being made and a number of major highways are under 

construction. Foreign loans could greatly speed up these projects by pro=- 
viding dollars for the purchase of U.S. road=-building equipment. The joint 
Brazil-U.S. mission will probably make a recommendation to this effect. 


Most important news in agriculture is the 1948 record wheat crop, which 
amounted to some 600,000 tons, an increase of more than 100% over the 1947 
harvest. Brazil's aim is to produce enough wheat to meet all domestic 
requirements, which at present are about 1,500,000 tons, and the nation 
hopes to achieve this goal in 1950. Meanwhile, the government is pur= 
suing a protective policy which led it at the end of last year to cancel 
all flour-import licenses, as of December 27. The reason given for the 
decree was that it was necessary to prevent the "dumping" of foreign wheat 
in Brazil to the detriment of the domestic growers. 


In the field of education, Brazil has good cause to be proud of her 
achievements. In 1947 matriculation in courses of "supplementary study™ 
reached more than half a million students, and in 1948 it exceeded 
750,000. According to Mr. Frederick Rex, special UNESCO envoy to Brazil, 
this campaign of adult and child education is one of the largest attempts 
ever realized for eradicating illiteracy in a large country. Brazil's 
outstanding progress has brought about a UNESCO decision to hold a special 
conference in 1949 in that country to study the problem of adult education 
in the light of Brazilian experience. 
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CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


At his inauguration last October Dr. Prfo Socarrés promised that his 
administration would put an end to assassinations and terroristic acts. 
The violent acts to which Dr. Prfo Socarr&és referred probably had their 
inception years ago in the secretly organized revolution against the Macha- 
do regime. Despite Prfo Socarrfs' promises terrorism has continued, and 
the conservative and influential Diario de la Marina says that this way 
indicate the beginning of a brutal tyranny. 


The motives seem to be those of personal and organized vengeance be- 
cause of loss of jobs or failure to obtain political preferment. All of 
the police forces have been mobilized in order to terminate the acts of 
violence in which four assassinations took place within 48 hours. The 
victims are apparently “taken for a ride" in what the Cubans call the 
Chicago style. The situation has much in common with our Capone era. 


Along the same line of political inefficiency is the announced 
deficit of $84 million in the national treasury. President Prfo Socarrés 
quite naturally claims that the deficit announced by the Secre of the 
Treasury (who by a strange coincidence is the President's brother) is not 
his fault since it existed when he took office. Former President Grau 
San Martin says that President Prfo Socarr@s should specify exactly what 
is wrong in the treasury. Grau says also that he now thinks he made a 
mistake in helping to elect Prfo. 


The accusation that Dominican diplomatic representatives in Cuba were 
plotting the assassination of President © Socarrfs is a canard designed 
to make trouble, in the judgment of the Cuban police. (See under Domini- 
can Republic). | 


The proposal to honor the Minister of Education, Dr. Aureliano s&nchez 
Arango, is bitterly opposed by teachers who have recently been dismissed 
and by parents of children deprived of education by the closing of schools. 
The whole issue is confused, since many teachers are accused of having 
used falsified scholastic credentials to obtain positions. As a resounding 
footnote to this episode, the luxurious home of the former Minister of 
Education, Miguel Laguardia, was bombed. 


Former Army Sergeant Fulgencia Batista, who rose to dominance in Cu- 
ban politics and then to the Presidency, withdrew from the Liberal party 
and was offered direction of the Democratic party. Party labels in Cuba 
mean even less than in the United States. 


The Cuban textile industry seeks protection from competition from 
both legitimately and clandestinely imported textiles. It claims that its 
$32 million industry is about to be ruined. Another blow to Cuban industry 
is seen in the United States Rubber Company's announcement that its plant 
now employing 400 Cubans will soon be closed. Government officials will 
meet with company representatives in an attempt to avoid closing the plant. 
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Senator Pelayo Cuervo's efforts to force an investigation of Cuban 
finances culminated in his accusation that former President Grau San Martin 
and three of his ministers had stolen over $174 million of public funds 


during Grau's four years of office. 


Informed sources affirm that government revenues during the last four 
years were over $1 billion for which the people of Cuba received little in 
positive return. The palaces which Cuban politicians have built in Miami 
and the luxurious manner in which these men live are cited as giving sub- 
stance to Senator Pelayo's accusation. Faced with a request that it in- 
vestigate these charges, the Cuban Supreme Court quickly dropped the hot 
potato by declaring itself without authority to act and saying that the 
matter should be taken up by an inferior court. It will probably be some 
years before the accusation can be heard, by which time new scandals will 


be engaging the attention of the public. 


Cuba recognized the State of Israel, and Minister of State Carlos 
Hevia received Salvador Rozental, Israel's representative in the United 


Nations. 


It is rumored that Dr. Guillermo Belt, now Ambassador to the United 
States, has been offered the ambassadorship at the Court of St. James. 
This indicates a change of policy in relation to the United States in that 
Cuba will seek to maintain a more self-sufficient attitude in world affairs 


and seek new markets for sugar in Europe. 


The Cuban Congress has approved the prorogation of the fiscal year for 
six months in order to give the new administration a chance to prepare a 
budget. Not since 1937 has there been a budget, and the enormous revenues 
of Cuba have been disposed of by presidential decree. 


The governmental collections for 1948 were only $258 million against 
$283 million in 1947, and the income for 1949 will probably be below a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 


The sugar=cane grinding season is just beginning. On its results de- 
pends either the prosperity or the poverty of Cuba. The sugar-cane cut- 
ters and other laborers are clamoring for an increase in wages and the in- 
dependent farmers who grow cane for the great centrales, or sugar mills, 
want higher prices for their product. This is usually the situation at this 
time of the year, 


Cuba had a carry-over of some 400,000 tons of sugar from last year's 
crop in spite of an expected purchase by the United States Army of 
1,200,000 tons. David M. Keiser, President of the Cuban-American Sugar 
Council, recommends that sugar be bought and stored by the United States 
as a strategic war material. Cuban organizations are reported to be seek-=- 
ing new markets. 


House rents as well as the cost of living have shown a slight decline 
from their greatly inflated levels. 
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A proposal to internationalize the United States Naval bases in Latin 
America has been offered by a Cuban diplomat, Oscar Gang. Naturally his 
suggestions evoked a variety of comments. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


The ten previous years have been good ones fiscally for the Dominican 
Republic, and there is every reason to believe that the one just beginning 
will be as prosperous. According to the Dominican Information Center, that 
country's budgets have beenbalanced. Exports have greatly exceeded imports 
leaving tidy dollar balances in New York and permitting the purchase of much 
needed goods. 


The 1948 sugar crop was somewhat less than the normal 500,000-ton crop, 
yet it returned $55 million to the country. The Dominican Republic's | 
economy is not based on just one crop. Exports of tobacco, coffee, bananas, 
cacao, timber, cattle and meat accounted for $30 million of the nation's 
income. 


Because of the outbreak of yellow fever reported in Panama, all travel=- 
ers from that country are being placed under a 48-hour quarantine. All 
precautionary measures are being taken to keep the dread malady from enter- 
ing the country. 


The dispute between the Dominican Republic and Cuba has been discussed 
in its broader aspects by the Inter-American Commission for the Peaceful 
Settlement of Disputes. Earlier the Dominicans had charged that the 
Caribbean Legion was organizing an expeditionary force on Cuban sojl for the 
invasion of the Dominican Republic. Later it was charged that Prfo Socarrés 
was making government funds available to the Legion. On the other side, a 
plot against ‘the life of Prfo Socarr&s was "discovered; the information 
being given by two Legion members with the obvious intent of fomenting ser 
ious trouble. Upon the commission's recommendation both nations have agreed 
to settle these disputes by direct negotiations. 


HAITI 


January 1 was observed throughout Haiti as the 145th anniversary of 
National Independence. The principal celebration was held in Gonaives, : 
the birthplace of Haitian independence. There President Dumarsais Estimé 
spoke in memory of those who declared Haiti free in 1804 and reminded his 
people that in a country such as Haiti, which still has traces of its colon=- 
ial inheritance and little technical experience, much must be sacrificed for 
social justice and economic prosperity. 


To aid somewhat in achieving that prosperity, the Haitian government 
has obtained a loan of $4 million from the Export-Import Bank to be used in 
the development of the Artibonite Valley. The loan is to be guaranteed by 
Haitian Government bonds bearing 4% interest. Goods and technical services 
needed for the project will be secured in the United States. 
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The Artibonite Valley, running southeast to northwest, has been only 
partly developed, though its possibilities for improvement through irriga- 
tion have long been recognized. The rainfall near the coast is 90 inches 
annually while at Mirebalais it diminishes to 20 inches. The river fluc- 
tuates greatly and is well known for its sudden floods. 


The plan is to include flood control, irrigation: and drainage projects 
in the Artibonite Valley, and the settlement of a 75,000 acre tract. The 
Haitian government, with the help of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
has made various surveys of the valley which have indicated the feasibility 
of the projects as outlined above. 


PUERTO RICO 


Luis Mufioz Marfn, the first governor to be elected by the people of 
Puerto Rico, took office January 2. Over 150,000 islanders and guests from 
many nations came to San Juan to participate in the largest celebration in 
the 455 years of its history. The parade was long and the ceremony elabor- 
ate, but the new Governor's inaugural address and his statements to the 
press were matter-of-fact. He declared that Puerto Rico must solve her own 
economic problems before seeking independence or statehood. Constantly 
increasing production must be achieved to relieve unemployment and raise 
the standard of living. The Governor declared that he favored attracting 
more U.S. capital and industry to the island. He told his people that the 
United States, with no harm to itself, could easily grant independence to 
Puerto Rico, but that the results to the island's economy would be devastat— 
ing. The entire speech called for closer cooperation with the United States. 


As part of the inauguration ceremonies Puerto Rico dedicated the Caon- 
illas Dam on January 3. The dam, on the Caonillas River midway between 
Areciba and Ponce, is 250 feet high and will impound 50,000 acre-feet of 
water, The hydroelectric plant with two units will turn out 22,000 K.W.H. 
and will decrease the amount of oil needed for the production of electric 
power, It is also a part of the power system designed to aid in the indus= 
trialization of the island. The dam, costing $10 million, was financed by 
local funds and is on a pay-as-you-go basis. It is expected to serve some 
160,000 customers, including factories and industries. 


Mariano Villaronga, the new Commissioner of Instruction, announced 
that beginning with the next school term all instruction in Puerto Rican 
schools would be given in the Spanish language. This involves only the 
secondary schools since the University, recently, and the elementary schools, 
always, have carried on instruction in Spanish. However the study of English 
will be continued. 


The University has been authorized to organize a School of Medicine 
with the aid of Dr. Robert A. Lambert, Chief of Division of Medical Science 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. The former School of Medicine, run with a 
subsidy from Columbia University, had been discontinued. The new one will 
receive cooperation from Tulane University. 
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The University's School of Law has been accredited by the American 
Association of Law Schools, which among other things will permit law stu- 
dents from the University of Puerto Rico to enter accredited law schools in 
this country without previous examination. 


Because of the lack of buildings and the poor condition of many of 
those now in use the problem of educational plants is very grave. In San 
Juan alone 40% of the children of school age are not attending because of" 
classroom shortages. In spite of the fact that Puerto Rico has built more 
than 3,000 classrooms in the last eight years, over 300,000 children are 
said to be without instruction. In view of this the Insular Government has 
proposed a six-year program, costing $224,454,000, for buildings and increase 
of teaching personnel. 


During the fiscal year the Department of Instruction will also spend 
$355,000 in the purchase of land to be used with that already acquired for 
use of instruction in agriculture. This is part of a plan to keep young 
people in the rural areas on the land in productive enterprise. 


It is rumored that former Governor Jesfis T. Pifero may shortly be named 
by the United States as a special ambassador to the Hispanic American coun= 
tries, Various White House aides have spoken in favor of creating this post 
for Pifiero, who has an exceptional ability to make friends; but any announce- 
ment of this will have to await the reorganization of the State Department. 


One of the first actions of Muffoz was to sign two labor bills approved 
by the recent special session of the Legislature. One of these eliminated 
the 5% deduction from the sugar workers’ wages; Social Security now will be 
charged to the cane growers and to the Puerto Rican government. 


Sugar growers who did not participate in the discussions of the Sugar 
Producers Association with the unions are still refusing to sign contracts, 
and until they sign there will be no sugar cutting. 


Senator Green's bill to raise the minimum salary in Puerto Rico to equal 
that paid in the United States is causing grave concern in some circles. 
The cheapness of Puerto Rican labor and exemption of new businesses from taxes 
of all kinds until July 1, 1959, have played a great part in attracting a 
number of light industries to the island. Senator Green feels that Puerto 
Rico has drawn away enough industry from his state of Rhode Island to threat- 
en seriously the economy of that state. The bill introduced by Senator Green 
merely eliminates parts of the Fair Trades Practices Act of 1938 which ex- 
empts employers in Puerto Rico from paying the minimum salary in force in the 
United States. 
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